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one form of grouping among many. This will be more
easily realized if we escape for a moment from the sphere
of phrases and abstractions and put a concrete example,
which is by no means a strained hypothesis or a situation
manufactured to suit the argument.
A and B live next door to each other in a London
suburb.    Pure-blooded Englishmen are extremely hard
to  find,  especially in  London.    Those   who  have  no
admixture of Welsh, Scottish, or Irish blood may have
a streak of the foreigner or the Jew.    But let us call A
a genuine Anglo-Saxon.      B has in him both Celtic and
Jewish blood.    Racially, therefore, these two burgesses
of London and citizens of Great Britain are poles asunder.
Now for their interests and ideals.    A is Conservative
and prefers reaction, which he dignifies with the name
of * firm governmentJ,    He supported the war partly
because    he    would   support    any    war    and    partly
because he disliked Germans, not because he disliked
autocracy and militarism ; and when in 1918 his morning
paper said that it would be far better to make peace
with an unbeaten Germany than with unbeaten Bol-
sheviks, he applauded its sentiments.    B, on the other
hand, is attached to the Labour cause and supported
the war solely on the ground that it was a struggle to
dethrone despotism.    A is a member of the Church of
England, whose services he attends on Christmas Day
and Easter Sunday, while he regards all other sects as
infidel   cliques   of   socially  inferior   people.    B   is   an
agnostic of a tolerant type,    A scoffs at the League of
Nations, while B works to give it life and strength.
A thinks it pernicious nonsense to extend education
and to spend money on it, while B is a champion of all
educational activity.    A regards all Trade Unions , as
works of the devil, while to B they are the hope of the
world.    While  B is  employed in social and political